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IlfHtT ONE TBODSAND STDBENT ESS4TS REVEEIED 

C. H. Hazlbtt. 

I N education, as in everything else, there is change, and 
the emphasis is shifted from time to time ; in one period 
the emphasis was on subject matter, in another period 
it was on teaching methods, and so forth. The present 
emphasis in education — at least on the part of those en- 
gaged in educational research — may be termed objectivity. 
There is a determination to get out of the realm of opinion 
into the realm of fact; there is, for example, a determination 
to cease including subjects in the curriculum just because 
older persons suppose those subjects are good for students 
and, instead, to ascertain by direct, controlled observation, 
experimentation and measurement what the results of the 
study of those subjects are, and to determine on the basis 
of results whether , those subjects should be included in the 
curriculum, A great many carefully controlled experi- 
ments have been carried out, and as a result there have 
been changes in such matters as curriculum, teaching 
method, length of periods, and location and arrangement 
of classrooms. 

The writer made his first venture in the field of 
educational Research in connection with graduate study he 
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carried on last year in the School of Education of the 
University of Pittsburgh The work done had in it many 
flaws as IS likely to be the case in first efforts in a new field 
yet a brief account of it may be of some interest in that 
It indicates a method that is being used to improve teaching 
fII, P‘‘*rticularly. in that students o1 

material that made 
tlie Study possible. Its subject was, study of Com- 

position and Grammar Needs in Ewing Christiai/ College, ” 
and It was based on one thousand essays written by Ewing 
students in December, 1931 and January, 

fW f . 11 ‘i^i! read this article wrote essays 

that travelled by mail to the United States, there to he 
carefully read and analysed ! » « *<0 00 

English in India knows that 
stu lents make many mistakes in grammar and idiom and 
spelling. The purpose of this study was to learn defini e^v 
how many errors of each type were made in the thousand 
essays, so that more time could be devoted in teaching to 
those features of grammar and composition that give moS 
difficulty to students rather than to distribute the time Td 
emphasis more or less evenly over the entire field, without 
reference to the points at which students are weakest. For 
he purpose of the study sixteen classes of errors were listed 
and each class was again sub-divided into as m ,y ypes 
of errors as violations of grammatical rules dictated ^ JC 
here were in all 226 types of errors in the uTaM iJtSe 
thousand essays all but 61 of the tvnPQ J ^ 
found. If the number of essays had Sen larger aL™e 

Muulu nave neen louna. Ihe classes of errors and the nnm 
ber of types of errors under each class were as follows :~ 

, 1 , Capitalization, 15 types of errors. 

I- 2. Punctuation, 36 types of errors. 

* , '3, Nouns, 37 types of errors. 

4. Pronouns, 30 types of errors. 

‘ 6. Adjectives, 21 types of errors. 

6. Adverbs, 15 types of errors. 

7, Conjunctions, 16 types of errors. 
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swiTO caaisiiAit coixkje aAOAzms 


Classification of usage errors, 


JN’umber o; 
errors. 


Percentaj 
of errors, 


1. Capitalization 

2. Punctuation ... *]’ 

3. Noun usage ... 

4. Pronoun usage 

6. Adjective usage 

6. Adverb usage 

7. , Conjunction usage 

8. Preposition usage 
8. Verb usage 

0 . Sentence usage 

1. Miscellaneous usages 

2. Spelling 

3. Confused word order 
1 Number usage 

3. Needless repetition 

5. UnanthOTized or inappro- 

priate words. ^ 
Totals ... 
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Punctuation. — ‘Here 62'8 per cent, of the errors were in 
the use of the comma, and here, too, there was lack of dis- 
crimination, commas frequently being inserted where they 
were not needed. After reading the thousand essays one 
MS the impression that many students think it is a good 
thing on general principle to use a comma after every six 
or eight words, and they do so without regard to the fact 
that the purpose of punctuation is to enable the reader to 
understand more quickly and easily than would otherwise 
be possible the meaning of the writer. Ten per cent, of the 
punctuation errors were in the use of the hyphen : when to 
use it and when not to use it seems to be an enigma to stu- 
dents. Emphasis for a short time on this phase of punc- 
tuation would probably wipe out this deficiency, as this is 
not a very diflBcult matter. 

Pronouns. — To summarize, 53 per cent, of the errors 
had to do with the personal pronoun, 14 per cent, had to do 
with confusion of gender and person of pronouns, 13 per cent, 
had to do with relative pronouns, 10 per cent, had to do 
with possessive pronouns, 6 per cent, had to do with in- 
definite pronouns, and the remaining 4 per cent, had to do 
with demonstrative and other pronoun usages. One-third 
of the errors in the use of pronouns was in the use of per- 
sonal pronouns as subjects or objects of verbs. 

Adjectives . — The fact that almost one-seventh (13*9 per 
cent.) of all errors in the essaj^s was in adjective usage is 
directly attributable to the difficulty students have with 
the article. Ninety-two per cent. (2,421 out of 26,170) of the 
errors in the use of adjectives were either omission of the 
article, wrong insertion of the article or failure to distin- 
guish properly between the definite and the indefinite 
article. A professor who taught for many years in the 
Punjab said, “If a^ student can use the English article 
correctly, give him his M. A. without any further examina- 
tion, ” By that statement he ineant that the proper use 
of the article is so difficult for Indian students to acquire 
that their having, a command of the article may be taken 
as an indication that they are well versed in correct Eng- 
lish usage. 

Conjunctions . — Omission of the conjunction, separating 
by commas clauses not joined by pure conjunctions, con- 
fusion of additive and adversative conjunctions, and faitui'6 



pf subordinating conjunctions were tlie source of 78 per cent 
of the errors CO, .jonotion usage. Due probably tote use 

tences; s°^dL°tS Sritircy ’’ tfp “ 

ToTofta I ^ 

fa°tors~the choice of wrong pre- 
positions, tho insertion of prepositions where they were not 
required, and the omis.sion of prepositions where they were 
reqmred-were responsible for 96-5 per cent, of tL^erT-ors 
of this class Many of these improper uses of prepositions 

the fSiar^ 

we tamiliai 1 am (have been) sick since four days,” and^ it 
will take deliberate and sustained effort on the part of stu- 
dents to break the old habit and form the habirof sayhS 

“ I have been sick for four days. ” 

of tenses and agreement of verbs 

54? p^e?' Mnr'of‘“thri°” o* 

aTd 

of the SLgIrrOTs'l ““ oontributiiig most 

iog classification the follow- 

_ine use ot this at the beginning of a sentence * (8^ 
mg abbreviations : (9) recoo'iiition nfi^nnfo 

andm)1?*-o^^^ a statement of Spaiion^ 
Er6(jii6nt 6rrors wor6 in tiio us6 idioms, ills most 

terns, lailu„ to avoid abbre“ 
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attention needs to be devoted to spelling. Part of the diffi- 
culty with spelling is undoubtedly due to the irregularity 
of the English language, but part of it is also due to fail- 
ure to let the eyes and the ears help in this matter. If stu- 
dents were to exercise greater care in getting correct retinal 
and auditory images of words, their spelling would improve; 
what is meant is that to see a word correctly spelled on 
the printed page and to hear it correctly pronounced are 
aids to correct spelling of which most students have not 
taken full advantage. The word “ magnificent ” is an illus- 
tration: about eight out of ten students spell it “magnificient” 
and the reason apparently is that they have so seen and 
heard the word that their mental picture is “ mag-ni-fi-shent” 
instead of “ mag-ni-fi-cent ”, the “c ” having the sound of “ s.’’ 
Although many words, and among them some in common 
use, are not spelled regularly, the majority of English words 
do follow regular rules, and if one hears them correctly, one 
ought to spell them correctly. Let the eye and the ear come 
to the assistance of the memory in spelling. 

The study of the thousand essays confirmed the im- 
pression gained from classroom work and from conversations 
with students that most students, even when they are speak- 
ing or writing English, think in their mother-tongue. That 
is, perhaps, natural, but it is not inevitable. Eeal joy and 
fluency in the use of any language can come only as one 
employs the thought forms of the language, and students 
who wish to master English should strive earnestly to think 
in English. A construction or an idiom that is good Hindi 
or Urdu may be very bad English, or vice versa, and many 
of the mistakes students make in English arise from the fact 
that they first think in their mother- tongue and then trans- 
late literally into English. An amusing example occurred 
a few weeks ago in an application for leave : the student 
wrote, “Kindly excuse my absence, as my grandmother 
died tomorrorv.” That mistake is almost certainly to be 
explained by the fact that the student did his thinking in 
Hindustani before attempting to write English : “ kal ” 

means “ yesterdav ’’ or “ tomorrow ” a.s tbo nontATrt mnir 
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possessive pronoun is determined by its anteeedfinf t? . 
because students were thinking in Hindus^ f ti ^ 
in telling abont A, mie Lee and EnSh a£’ « & 

/m husband.” Another examole -i- “ 

expression, already referred to tiiVir student 

It b pod Hindi o7 Su to X •. Eto bS" di .“,e ■’ 

bun,” but it is bad English tosav T 
liiiys, for in Englieb duration of Le is T«TeLE? 

“‘f”' “‘“J “trect English TdK' s ■< l\ 
been Sick for four rlavt: ” i?^ ^ tonoii luiomis, 1 have 

thintog in tt“ moTeMon^rbet: 
could be multiplied indefinitely, ] 

Closely linked with 
portant matter that L ... 
namely, an uuderstandi 
English language, 
of structure, and the 
principles on which a 
of its structure has 
language. 

In concluding this 

studonts two things : 

(1) Make the goal of yo 
quantity. Strive for correct 
thought and forcefulness of r 
to write one page characteriz 
forcefulness than to write thr 
py errors in grammar and idi 
interest. Students need co 
that they are to be heard (am 
much for their “much spLk 
quality of what they speak: oi 

(5)' Have as much as r 
rected, and take careful note 
thus you can overcome you; 
thought and style. If fg 
practice writing in addition to 
ask some member of the Engli, 
w^iaf you write. ^ 


- uoLui-e writing in Englisl 

but those quoted will suflScf 

English. ” 

— thinking in English is onAfii/^.. * 

-ing of the underlying structure of the 

peculiarities 
peison who has “ got hold of ” the 
language IS built and the peculiaritiot 
gone a long way toward mastery of that 

review the writer wishes to urge on 


A STUDY OF “A BOIL’S MOUSE” 


T his book — “A. DoU’s House” — by tbe great author Ibsen 
is one of the most fascinating and didactic social dramas 
of the nineteenth century. In this realistic play Ibsen 
has endeavoured to depict most vividly the status of women 
during that period. The play deals with the awakening of 
the sense of individal responsibility on the part of a woman 
who has been always treated as a mere doll. Really it 
abounds in the author’s enthusiastic advocacy of a woman’s 
right to the development of her own individuality. 

The men and women of this drama have characters of 
their own. The heroine of this play is Nora, endowed with 
various traits of head and heart. Besides many other good 
qualities, she combines in her the activities of a loving and 
devoted wife, an affectionate mother, and a true friend. She 
is the “little lark” and the pretty “ squirrel ’’ of her hus- 
band, Helmer. She is so devoted to her husband that at 
the critical Juncture of his serious illness, she borrows a 
sum of money without the knowledge of Helmer, who does 
not like to run into debt. She does this only to save his 
life, as poverty stares them in the face at this time. She 
loves her children in the most spontaneous way. She never 
gets tired of her play of hide and seek with her little young 
ones. She crawls forward and pretends to scare them. 
What fun ! Romping and frisking and gambolling fill the 
drawing room with consternation. Her tender affection for 
Mrs. Linde is beyond description. It is Nora who some- 
how or other manages to secure employment for Mr. Linde 
in the bank of Helmer. 

But in spite of all this, she is a bit garrulous, saucy, 
wayward and shrewd. At the news of her husband’s 
managership in the bank, she is overjoyed. Her tremendous 
felicity leads her to talk in a most wilful manner with 
Mrs. Linde. She is so much elated that she cannot refrain 
from saying : “ Christine I It will be splendid to have heaps 
of money and not to need to have any anxiety ; won’t it ? ” 
She is so puffed up at her sudden advancement that she does 
not talk warmly with the subordinates of her husband. In 
a way she tries her level best to dominate them. Moreover, 
she is nothing short of a coquette. She appears to 
assume an air of supreme importance on account of her 
beauty, attire and dancing. She is so shrewd that 
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on certain occasions she is successful in dissembling her 
thoughts. She delays a great deal opening the letter box, 
containing a complaint lodged against her. She does not 
allow her husband to open the letter box himself in her 
presence. 

But all this is a mere trifle when set against her various 
dazzling qualities. He dexterity and cleverness are upright 
and above board, though there is visible a tinge of forgery in 
the bond. She somehow or other contrives to sign the name of 
her father to the bond in order to save Helmer. But as soon 
as she realizes her real position in her husband’s house, 
she leaves him once for all in order to develop her individual- 
ity. Thus we see that Nora bears away the palm in the 
struggle for her individual emancipation. 

_ Next come Helmer, Mrs. Linde, Dr. Rank, and Nils 
Krogstad. They manifest their natural qualities according 
totheir merit. Helmer shows himself a good and loving 
Imsband. He loves Nora to the highest pitch, so much so 
that at ^r request he employs her friend, Mrs. Linde, in his 
banl^ He always shows his boundless love and affection to 
his bonnie- “song bird ”. He is stunned at Nora’s abrupt 
overture to leave him. 

^ Mrs. Linde, though a friend of Nora, in the long run falls 
in love with an immoral, irresponsible man like Nils. 

. Br. Rank is the bosom friend of Nora and Helmer. Their 
friendship is^ strong and firm. Dr. Rank does much to 
promote the felicity of the happy couple. 

• Now, after going through this play and visualizing its 
theme we may^rrive at the conclusion that Ibsen was reallv 
a great seer. Though he finished this play without pointing 
out any way for the general emancipation of womanhood, yet 
the present individual responsibility and personal develop- 
ment of women is the fruit of this very play. It is due to 
this very play that even in India ladies like Mrs. Shrivastava 
and others aspire and fight tooth and nail for their individual 

slv emancipation. What are we to 

say of the ladies of Luropean countries ? They are advancing 

bounds. If this condition persists for some 
y , am sure that women will take precedence over men- 

Shbi Ohandba Prakash, 

ist Y ear Arts. 


LE0!9JIHD0 Oil ViNCi 
(1452—1519) 


I N the following lines some account is given of the life of a 
great man who was a genius in art and a pioneer of 
science. It is very difficult for a man to be perfect in 
both things, but Leonardo Da Vinci was certainly one who 
excelled in art and science. He was a painter, sculptor, 
architect, musician, mechanician, engineer and natural 
philosopher, all at the same time. 


Leonardo was born in 1452 at Vinci, a fortified village, 
between Pisa and Florence. His father — Piero — was a lawyer. 
Piero was married four times and had nine sons and two 
daughters. Leo was not a lawful son. He was brought up 
at Florence. His favourite pursuits were music, drawing 
and modeling. His father showed some of his drawings to 
Verrocchio who was a first rate craftsman, goldsmith, 
sculptor, painter and particularly a distinguished teacher. 
Verrocchio liked his drawings very much and found in him 
a pupil who would bring fame to his name. 

Leonardo studied under his teacher upto 1477. His 
contemporaries were Botlicelli, Pietro Perugind and others. 


He was the first painter to recognize the play of light and 
shade. Strange shapes of hills and rocks, rare plants and 
animals, unusual faces and figures of men and women, beauti- 
ful or otherwise, far-fetched objects and curiosities were the 
things he loved to keep in memory. He did not stop merely 
at appe ^ ances but tried to probe deeper. He sent people 
into fits of laughter that he might observe their physiognomies ; 
birds were set free from cages that he might examine ex- 
p ressions on the faces of passers-by. Sometimes he was seen 
standing in the market, at other times he was seen walking 
in the lanes. All this he did for the sake of observing every- 
thing himself and he never took anything for granted. His 
drawings were full of life. These were so attractive, significant 
and so accurately drawn and the expressions were so beauti- 
fully united that no draughtsman was able to produce their 
equal before. 








';'C 
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Duke services to Lodovico Moro 

inventri,. letter he recommended himself as an 

inventor of engines of war, a builder of movable bridges a S 

Ss f’""®? “ ‘'”= ““““ of artillefy and 

beLiflef CaSS reconstructing Milan and he 

Leonarc^ worked for seventeen vears at a 

■mneesco Sforza, the father of the duke The plaster modol 

the ol'^UJ courtyard of 

prLonTbv Lo^ tJV 1500, the Duke of Milan waJ taken 
archers. ^ destroyed by the Gescon 

Isabelli,^ LeoIaMo married to 

. f feLt X«ich ^cTe-nlTt 

Santa KL"‘^t Milt ThwI tVf '=‘"^.‘‘.‘ 

what deep attentinn 4-n ■‘■'^^“an (I 487 j. It shows with 

grouped his figures All ai Leonardo 

table leaving Reside to the ff ^® sides of a 

in the middlf and .nn?.e? • ^ sitting 

itist said • « rfn ^ supper is served on the table. He ha? 

head, as^if to thThfas^'em^l-^'’'! '^f®'” He Lows His 
only a ^eat wo^f He has evoked. It is not 

psychology a stnrlv nf aL but a page of the profoundest 
once by i tim ^expressioL^^^f tf Reeling, translated^at 
attitudes. of the faces, the gestures, and the 

•on tS'S® GrettTttntwc“““‘!,®““‘« 
allvasin vain Even the LC™ “I'?" *° repaint it. but 
Supper m almost in a state of r .i.f“‘«"f 
not responsible for this Leonarrto restorers are 
I city. His oil paintinL was cSlafpH with simpli- ' 

I f such paint. ^nd no one has been ; 

I from l 502 to* 1506 ^^is^anotW^^ ^®^nda, executed I 

I of the Stoeenth Mnti% the mintr^^^^ By the middle ! 

“ «o mimitable r.u.tJpieoe\i Z : 

• ■ * VMU 
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LEOSABDO DA VINCI. 


greatest efiCort of the painter setting himself to compete with 
Nature. Leonardo worked at it for four years and to call up 
the sweet and smiling expression on his sitter’s face, he 
caused her to be entertained with music and other diversions. 
The painting was bought by Francis I for four thousand 
gold florins. 

His other two masterpieces are the Virgin Among tlie 
Roohs, painted about 1483, and the Virgin with St. Anne, 
painted about 1602. These paintings suflSce to give the 
measure of his genius. His other pictures at Florence and 
in the Vatican, 2'Ae Adoration of the Magi and St. Jerome, 
are unfinished. Others ascribed to him have been very much 
repainted. 

In May 1502 be took service as Chief Engineer in Duke 
Gmsar’s government— Central Italy. He undertook new 
engineering works for improving irrigation and water-ways. 
He made projects in mechanics, hydraulics and architecture. 

In 1604 he was called home on account of the death of 
his father. For seven years he was entangled in law disputes 
with his brothers. But Leonardo was the sufferer from 
aggression. He could not get anything from them and 
returned to Milan. 

Leonardo also visited Eome. The Pope was much pleased 
with him. Leonardo spent his last three years at the Castle 
of Cloux near Amboise. He tried to get some order and to 
accumulate his papers which were the work of forty years. 
He handed over his manuscripts to Melzi, his servant, Melzi 
did not care for the papers and so they were lost. Had 
Leonardo given those papers to somebody else they would 
have been useful to mankind in general and to all those 
enquirers in particular who have been striving to understand 
the laws and theories which Leonardo was able to under- 
stand. 

Leonardo, the man who was the master of painting and 
sculpture, mechanics and hydraulics and who learned 
mathematics, geology, geography, cosmology, anatomy and 
the sciences of life, died in the castle in the year of 1519. 

GtlEDIAD SiNQH BeEAK, 

1st Year Science. 

Books consiilt©d-— 

1 . Appollo, by S. Reitiock. 

2. Encyclopabdu of Britannica. 





' WOOSTER AWD AIUHABAS 

J. M. Vance. 

I N the state of Ohio in America, fifty miles south of Cleveland 
there js a small city of 10,000 inhabitants where two 

Htv '^*1® name of the 

Arf.jo u two institutions are the Ohio 

Hme i 1 Indi!^^rTn“^i Wooster. 

TTnJfoa p^ - ^ Allahabad, one of the capitals of the 

a ImW 180,000, there ie a Univereily, 

“ “0 Agricultural 

Agriculture affiliated also with the University for B. So. 

““y decades, the College of Wooster has stim- 
V ttink in world terms and to take a 

found Sav if r" “‘“"“ri »f Wooster^ a?e 

Kt Merfioo England, Scotland, ft.aly, 

Sf ssrcis ,ss 

S‘£i?i5s ?“ V°V 

01 ainerent nations come to understand each other heftAr 
hey can exchange ideas and become mutually holnfnl 

l>™S-s, they can 

Lahore and Allahabad and in some oftfr .^it eV f ?"?8ea of 
of the Punjab and UniSroSes 

tiau MlegfaTltho^ ^ n“"S 

Lucas. In Ewing ™mund 

and Mrs. Eice a®nd Dr md°Xs®V Principal 

Wooster. Mr Wm MeAfAA all alumni of 

ivir. wm.McAfee graduated from Wooster in 
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June 1932. Several of the Board of Directors of Ewing 
Christian College are W ooster alumni. These include Kev. 
Alfred W. Moore of Shikohabad and Rev. John Wallace* 
of Mainpuri. 

Several years ago, a Wooster alumni Dr. Arthur 
Compton who has been awarded the Noble Prize in Physics 
a great international distinction, paid a visit of few 
months to the Forman Christian College in Lahore and the 
University of the Punjab. During the past summer, when 
Dr. Compton was organizing a large number of expeditions 
all over the world to make scientific observations about 
cosmic rays, he arranged with Professor Benade of Forman 
to take charge of the expeditions in India and Java. Our 
own Professor Sharma, of the department of Physics, was 
invited to become a member of tlie India expedition, ’tIus 
is also an illustration of the world fellowship that is being 
established. [Dr. Arthur Compton is a brother of Mrs, Rice. j 

_ Exchange of teachers and students between educational 
institutions of different countries is one of the means which 
is being used today to promote world fellowship and under- 
standing. 

Many such exchanges are being made between Europe 
and America today. May we not begin to think of relations 
between India and America also in these terms. In fact a 
beginning has already been made. Some such " exchanges 
have already taken place ; the writer and Mrs. Vance are 
spending their furlough year form Wooster as members of 
the Ewing College Staff. One of the students in Ewing 
Christian College has recently expressed a similar thought 
He has suggested that some students here in Allahabad 
might begin a correspondence with students in Wooster 
Such an exchange of letters might help to strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between Allahabad and Wooster 
Long live Wooster and Allahabad and may their relations 
of friendship increase and deepen, 



WiLHELH KiMRAD laNTGEN-THE DISCOVERER OF THE X-RATS. 

P ROFESSOE WILHELM KONRAD RONTGEN dis- 
covered rays thatlcould pass through all solid substances 
(though more readily through some than through others) 
Ihese had a frequency greater and wavelength shorter 
than the rays ^ of violet light. (Violet light — wavelength 
of an inch and frequency = one thousand billion 
vibrations per second.) As he was unable to decide their 
nature, he termed them “ X-rays 

W. Rontgen was born on the 23rd March, 1846, at 
Lennep, in Rhennish Prussia. He belongs to the nation 
so justly famous for the untiring patience, devotion to duty 
and culture of its people i.e., Germany itsell Having 
sufficiently advanced his primary education, young Rontgen 
was sent to the University of Utrecht, in Holland j Ld 
Utrecht has long stood very high as a centre of education. 
In the University Rontgen was one of over 800 students 
being trained for service in many walks of life. Yet the 
education he could obtain there, though thorough and ex- 

7.sir’..Tr 

Zurich, the Athens of Switzerland, ” as it has been called 
people’s culture and educational zeal. Like 
Utrecht, Zurich is a busy manufacturing city as well. 

Here Rontgen studied tiin869, taking in that year his 
Doctorate. During his educational course ho had been 
interested m the problems of Physics and Electricity 
and h ^0 did a vast amount of valuable work in those 
branches of Science, though to the world, in general, he Is 
known particularly as the discoverer of the “X-rays™ From 

f ^ ^ bushy beard and 

Ftulente°“o?fhi if- as one ll the many 

« o, K- ; . University. Only when he spoke earnestlv 

After leaving Zurich, his life is only a record of h«rd 
^ and experimentalist. He was 

uurg jor some time. In 1876 he was appointed Professor of 
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Mathematics and Physics at the Agricultural Academy of 
Hohenheim. In 1876, he was appointed as a ; Professor 
at the University of Strasburg. It is a remarkable coin- 
cidence, that Louis Pastuer, the great bacteriologist and 
Routgen were professors at the same University, though at 
.different periods of time. Por about three years Rontgen 
lectured at Strasburg. 

Then he was appointed Professor of Physics and 
Director of the Physical Institute in Griessen. Hex*e again, 
Rontgen had the inspiration that he was working where 
notable work had been done ; for, here it was that Liebeg 
founded his school of Chemistry. In 1885, he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Physics at Wurzburg. In 1896, came 
his supreme discovery that has placed him in the same rank 
as Simpson, Pastuer and Lister. Now he was 50 years of 
agej nearly 40 years of arduous study were spent, before 
he got his reward of finding out a thing, which not only 
rendered him famous, but has benefited enormously his 
fellow-creatures. Now about his discovery. 

If wires ending in small metal knobs are attached to the 
poles of a battery and the knobs brought within a short 
distance of each other, on switching in an electric current, 
sparks result between the gap. They show that the electric 
current is jumping across the gap to complete' its circuit.- 
If the knobs are placed in a vacuum where the pressure has”" 
been reduced to about 1/1500 of that of the air outside, a 
thin veil of light is seen round the ‘ cathode ’. This rosy: 
coloured column of light is. found broken up into disc-shaped 
partitions and is followed by a dark space, then a slight 
■ glow, then another dark space and lastly a bright glow 
reaching the ‘ anode ’. Hertz, by reducing the pressure 
still more produced the so-called “Cathode Rays". These 
rays were extensively studied by Sir William Crookes who 
died only in 1919 in London. On one occasion, he even re- 
turned to the makers some photographic plates that on 
development proved to be fogged, and the makers replaced 
them with profuse apologies, little dreaming that they were 
the first “ X-ray ” photographs ever produced. Sir William 
Crookes invented the “ Crookes’ Tube ’’ for the production of 
the “ Cathode rays ”, 

Rontgen was engaged in the study of these “ Cathode 
rays", when (in 1895) he discovered, emanating from his 
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Crookes tube” other till then invisible rays, possessing 
,an astonishing power of penetration. Once he was 
* pottering about ” (as Sir Oliver Lodge puts it) with a 
vacuum tube wrapped in black paper. About 3 yards away 
was a screen of Baruim platinocyanide, one of those subs- 
tan^s that are inade phosphorescent by “Cathode rays”. 
Ju* ® surprise the screen began to glow, and he found 

that when he switched off the current in the tube the glow 
stopped. Another time he covered with very thick covering, 
but a sensitized paper lying near continued to glow. Nothing 
could prevent It from glowing. At last he placed his very 
land between the tube and the plate : but what did he find? — 
t e most wonderful and the strangest photograph he had 
ever seen. It showed the skeleton of his hand in dark shadow 

liAiiIa lighter shadow of the flesh showing round the 

., ■ -the rays had passed more easily through the flesh 

li® had made a wonderful dis- 
skeletnn .f^able surgeons to examine a man’s 

them “T^rars ”^^ despair, he named 

mikiiowf tliTwoilf 

t>ortf)nr>A aI woild realised the mimense im- 

into fame. ^ ^ to the surgeon and Eontgen leapt 

and StiSfnirnn w^A^ 

liver^iii lift I ^ bones, but of the heart, lungs and 
easily be distress to the patient, can 

inaman’«? flAti^^’ ^ builet or other foreign obiects 

are now ptS- accurately be located. X-rays 

Moreover, X-rays of %rp^^t surgical cases, 

agents in the treatment of skin actual curative 

ringworm Tw \ diseases, ulcers, cancers and 

tube^’ wm becorre'iffl^"^^* “ Cathode ^ 

tury. Its valurwm hf “ inventions of the cem 

tarLoftLe;tj„re.s:jCSr’* 

Offloe^llvMo afprsiWlffiesS" 

forthedetectioi7Ano • f s®* «P a plant 

marine cables Ti- gutta-percha used for sub- 

e different substances have greatly different 



A. Gtota, 

II Year (Science). 


Palely with sorrows deep, have You come ? 

Ill dread You not nor harbour fear. 

Where grief rises, where heart bleeds most 
There will I gird You, hold You fast 
If You hide Your face in the gloaming of Eve, 
111 find You still. Til know You true. 

When, You come in the garb of Death 
ill hold Your feet, Oh Lord ! and die. 

In any dress You 1 ike, Ob God ! Appear, 

III dread You not nor harbour fear. 


K. B. Banertee, 

II Yem (Science), 


BATIROOM INTERVIEWS. 


A t some time or other, you must have read a short 
story. Now don’t be a snob, make a clean breast of 
it. _ Anyway, 1 shall take it for granted that you 
have. It is not the story itself 1 am concerned with at pre- 
sent, but the editor’s note at the end, which I’eads some- 
thing like this, “ the characters in this story are entirely 
fictitious, and have no reference to living persons.” 
me assure you gentlemen, that the writer who apologises 
like this, is either an arrant knave, a lunatic, or both. I 

pride myself on being original, however, and have written 
about living beings. 

The injured ones, may if they wish, sue me for libel* 
my attorneys Messrs. Nohope, Nohope, Nohope and 
JNohope, have been instructed to deal with this sort of corres- 
pondence. Others may deniaiid satisfaction in the old- 
fashioned manner, with sword and pistol; these gentlemen 

Washout^ ■' secon^ Messrs. Badshot and 

Now then, get your towel and your soap, (your tooth- 
brmh and paste, if you’re a late riser) and we’li go for a 
bath. You 11 have to wait a minute though, I’ve lost mv 
tooth-brush. Ah, here it is. Come on! ^ “7 

wn rather slipnerv 

Who is thatloolang at us ” ? A cherubic countenance peers 
over the ^p. Everybody knows him; why, Willy-boV ol 
course I He s dressed in a sailor suit today. y» 


Navy shouts excitedly “ and see my navy, ” “ Your 


, ..j! ^ cruiser, the first unit of the fleet I am 

building, my first flagship,” (waves his hand mao'nificentlv 

cliugpng”in the sea of soap and water 
“ That isn’t a cruiser ” r * water. 


“ Eool 1 ” he replies “ did 1 say that was a cruiser ? That 
IS what a eraser will look like in a hundred years more. ” 

^ hasn’t got guns ” I protest feebly. » Oh ” he 

says loftily “m a hundred years time, the League of Nations 
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will have seen to all that, and no battleships will be allowed 
to mount guns. 

» Then why have battleships . . . 

Ihereisno time for more j with a wild yell of rag© 
Willy hurls himself at me, and because 1 am essentially a 
man! of peace, I beat a dignified though hasty retreat. We 
leave Willy singing ^ 

All the nice girls, love a sailor 
All the nice girls, love a 'tar.” 

There, didn’t I tell you those steps were slippery ? Our 
friend the Mendicant has just bitten the dust. As he re- 
covers his equilibrium he looks around in a dazed sort of 
’ way. 

j “ My bottle, ” he moans. 

“ What bottle ? ” I ask. 

“ My ^bottle of solution, ” he groans. 

“ What solution. ?” I inquire perplexedly. 

“ You won’t understand, ” be says sulkily “but ITl tell 
you. It’s like this j ever since my first birthday 1 have been 
J forced to bathe. I have taken up the study of Science with 
an object in view— -to do away with the bath habit, which 
j with some people has developed into a mania. That bottle 
is the child of my brain, or rather the solution inside it. All 
you have to do is to paint yourself with the liquid, let it drj 
and ‘presto ’, you don’t have to bathe for 6-2432 (recurring} 
years. . ° 

The Mendicant puts his head up and 'snififs. There cer- 
tainly is an odour about the place reminiscent of a rat’s 
morgue. 

“ W here on earth is that horrible smell coming from ? *’ 

I ask. 

“ Oh that, ” says the Mendicant nonchalantly “ that’s 
just my solution, the bottle must have broken. ” 

Some one has finished bathing, I think yowl’d better take 
the empty bathroom, I know the late occupant, though. 

“ Hullo boy I ” he yells hoarsely “ Good morning Theophilus’*. 

He goes to the bathroom opposite, and hauls out a wet 
bedraggled “ something,” a string attached to its hind leg for 
obvious reasons, “ What’s that Theophilus ? ” 


“ A puppy” he says with pride in his eyes. 
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“ What do you want with a puppy ? ” I am perplexed. 

“ You see, ” this with a fond look at the “ thing " I’m 
his foster-mother, ” 

“ Foster-mother 1 You mean foster-father, I presume,” 
“Exactly” he answers not a ,wit abashed, “and I've 
brought him here to give him his bath.” “ Do you mean to 
say, Theophilus, that your foster-son has been occupying a 
whole bathi-oom all this time and all by himself ” ? 

“ Exactly ” retorts the grinning foster-father, “ and now, 
good-bye ! I’ll see you later. ” 

I promise grimly, but Theophilus 

hadn’t heard me. 


There are many ways of having a bath : some shout at 
the top of their voices and get under the tap, as if they were 
going “ over the top.” Others just splash about for fifteen 
minutes, and return in the afternoon when the water is 
warmer. Mr. Shukla (strong-man) in the next bathroom, has 
another method of approaching the problem. He is an ex- 
ponent of the auto-suggestion system. Hear him talking to 
himself “ the water is not cold, it’s only wet. It is getting 
hotter and hotter every minute, hotter and hotter ” but don’t 
listen to his babblings, hurry up and get out I X want some 
breakfast. 


Do you hear that aeroplane ? No it isn’t an aeroplane,; 
just somebody behaving like one. Somebody is in full flying ! 
kit, oxygen cylinders, head-phones and connections, gosrerles. 
parachute and all » fe ss « i 

“ Hullo, what’s all the row about ? ” 



ivotnmg, lie replies twiddling an imaginary joystick, 
“ only flying my aeroplane. ” 

“ Where is it ? ” 1 ask, looking round curiously. 

The flyer looks dumb-fouuded for a minute and then his 
face brightens up. “Did I say my aeroplane ?” he asks. 

“ You certainly did. ” 

“i should have said, what’s left of my aeroplane” he 
explains banking steeply into the bathroom, as we take offi 
for breakfast. 

Now gentlemen, I’m prepared to meet your seconds be- 
fore breakfast. 

■ : “ Waiter, pistols for two, I 

and coffee for one.” 1 

L. Solomon, | 

11 Ymr idris). \ 


G0l0SMITffS “fICAE OF WAKEFiElO” 


T he “Vicar of Wakefield” is one of those novels wliich 
we may call idyllic and which gives to home life an 
endearing romantic interest. Goldsmith’s graceful and 
pure English is a pleasant contrast to the loaded Latinism 
of Johson’s style. Rven the first few chapters of the 
book reveal to us the fact that the charm of his style lies in 
his unfailing good humour and kindness of disposition. The 
earlier chapters have, besides, all the sweetness of pastoral 
poetry together with all tlie vivacity of comedy. How 
beautifully he has described the hedge of hawthorn and 
honey-suckle ! When the weather was fine, the Vicar’s 
family lounged under their shade and drank tea which 
diffused a new joy. Ur. Primrose and his wife would some- 
times stroll down the sloping fields, talk of their children 
with rapture and enjoy the breeze that wafted both health 
and harmony. “ Our family dined in the field, *’ he says, 
“ And to heighten our satisfaction, two blackbirds an- 
swered each other from the opposite hedges, the familiar 
readbreast came and pecked the crumbs from our hands and 
every sound seemed, but, the echo of tranquility.” 

“ Moses and his spectacles, the Vicar and his mono- 
gamy, the shai’per and his cosmogony, the Squire proving 
from Aristotle that relatives are related, Olivia’s love 
affairs, the great ladies with their scandal about Sir 
Tomkyn’s amours and Dr. Burdock's verse, and Mr. Burchel 
with his “ Fudge,” have afforded much innocent amusement 
to all readers of the book. 

But the novel is very weak in plot. It drew the high- 
est possible praise from Goethe but the most furious 
attacks from Mark Twain. No critic has ever said that 
it shines in construction. '1 he plot is full of wild im- 
probabilities. We are often shocked by its frequent 
brutalities and indecencies. The expedients by which all 
the member's of the family are brought together and made 
happy at the same time, are nothing short of desperate. 
Tlie latter part of the tale is unworthy of the beginning. 
As we approach the catastrophe, the absurdities lie thicker 
and thicker on the page and the gleams of pleasantry be- 
come rarer and rarer. 
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The author does not know what to make of the episode 
of Olivia and her husband. They are allowed to drop out 
of the picture; we leave him playing the French horn 
at a relation’s house, while she in her father’s house is sup- 
posed to be unnoticed, so much are they all taken up with 
the rejoicings over the double wedding. 

But it is not for the plot that people now read the “Vicar 
of Wakefield.” Goethe acknowledged that in decisive mo- 
ments of mental development, the book formed his edu- 
cation. “ That lofty and benevolent irony, that fair and in- 
dulgent views of all infirmities and faults, that weakness 
under all calamities, that equanimity under all charges and 
chances, and the whole train of kindred virtues whatever 
names they bear, proved my best education. ” 

Goldsmith had the Irish reverence for pure womanhood ' 
which has been idealized in this book. It is briefly the story 
of a simple English parson and his family. From a state of 
happiness they are hauled into economic distress. Mis- 
fortunes which are never said to come singly appear in this 
case in clusters. But spiritual force and the Vicar’s strong 
laith in God and man gain a remarkable victory over phy- 
sical and mental tortures. Goldsmith has also tried to ; 
.give an impression of his own life in the “ Philosophic I 
Vagabondage ” of George. But it must be confessed that 
Goldsmith’s optimism has been stretched to the breaking ! 
point. Ihe Vicar’s embittered circumstances are some- I 
what too easily converted into showers of blessing. Follow- f 
ing the natural course of events, the plot in other hands I 
would have ended in a brutal' tragedy. Leaving aside some ^ 
these weaknesses, it can be remarked that, the story 
in Its trials and its triumplrs, its sorrows and its joy.s is a 
life-like fiction. It has become a '“part of English literature 
■ as pernaanent as it is widely diffused.” 

William J. Long has pointed out that laying aside all 

romantic passion, intrigue and adventure, upon which other 
novelists depend, Goldsmith in this simple storv has accom- i 
pushed three noteworthy results— He has made human 1 
tatherhood_ almost a divine thing ; he has glorified the * 

moral sentiments which cluster about the family life as the j 

centre of civilization ; and he has given us in Dr. Primrose, ! 
a striking and an enduring figure which seems more like a 1 
personal acquaintance than a character in a book. i 

K. B. Bansbjtee, I 

IJ Year (Science.) 


tm miMEsn lEi-ui-r^isA km ier poetry. 


Z EB-UL-NiSA was the eldest of the fiye daughters of the 
Emperor Aiiraugzeb. Her life is a sealed book. She 
lived iu the strict Purdah ill the Moghal Harem. 

Zeb-ul-nisa was born at Daulatabad on the 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1638. She died at Delhi on 29th May, 1702, and was 
buried in the garden of “ 'i hirty Tliousand Trees ” outside 
the Kabuli Gate. Her tnmb was demolished to make room 
for a railway, but lier coffin and inscribed tomb-stone are 
now iu Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikanderabad near Agra, 
where the epitaph can easily be read. Zeb was educated by 
a lady named Ilafiza .Miriam, she committed the Quran to 
memory for which she received a rewai'd of 30,000 gold 
pieces from her delighted father. A mistress of Persian 
and Arabic, she wrote ditfereat kinds of hand with neat- 
ness and grace. Pier library surpassed all private collec- 
tions, and she employed many scholars on liberal salaries 
to produce literary works at her bidding or to copy manu- 
scripts for her. As x4urangzeb disliked poetry, her libera- 
lity compensated for the lack of court patronage and most 
of the poets of the age sought refuge with her. Supported 
by her Mulla, Safluddin A rdheli, translated the Arabic 
Gi*eat commentary under the title of “Zabul Tafasir”, the 
authorship of which is vulgarly ascribed to his patroness. 
Other tracts and works also unjustly bear her name. She 
wrote Persian odes under the pen-name of Makhfi or the 
“Concealed One.” But the ‘'Diwani Makhfi”, which is extant, 
cannot with certainty be called her work because this 
pseudonym was used by many royal ladies, such as one of 
the wives of Akbar. ' / 

Zeb-ul-nisa was every inch a Persian poetess. Only 
her voice is more piercingly sweet than that of other poets 
of Persia. Her chief distinction is that she is not inspired 
but is an inspirer. Though it is difficult to get much of 
her genuine poetry, yet from what little is known of it, 
her soul seems to be a soul of sorrow. Her heart is 
rich with the pang^ of love. Her father King Aurangzeb 
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hated poetry and music while Zeb was a songster divine 
so made by nature herself. She was an ideal maiden, a 
princess, a poetess, a dreamer. She softens the reader 
with her verses, melts him and then transmutes him by the 
waters of his inner-self into a nobler being. A few speci- 
mens of her simpler verses are given below. 

It is said a Persian Prince once sent her a short cou- 
plet in which he expressed a fond desire to see her: — 

3)jl ijiJtiiX 

Zeb did not give any direct reply to this couplet but her 
reply came in the following two verses : — 

V i/ jf Jik 

\y* liiU A 

jJ? jJ tjUU ;‘3 

V J'i ft 

^ Once, when the Princess was strolling in her garden she 
plucked a narcicuss and twined it in her braids." Tradition 
has It that Aquil Khan, for whom she had a great regard 

was standing close to her. He composed the following coSlet 
extempore '.— c 

Nargas Zad-i-bar sarv az shoq-i-to-nargas, 

Kham Karda rukhe khesh kih rukhsatt into 
Zeb replied immediately as follows .— 

poetic repretort of Zch to 
roZi4'‘4™’’rrte?S rl'parfe?r 

tic ^ 

To which Nasir Ali responded 

) lS>j dAL G 
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f'Hl, tBINCssS ' AHB HEE BOETBY 


1 J'gain replied and shames the poet by call- 

ing him 111 her couplet “a shameless bird 




jr -mm- 

morning the Emperor Aurangzeb 
^ fii’st line of a cou- 

1 oil tis lips and looked much con- 

composed by 

making the suitable second line. n j 


^“‘0 cause of his being ill at 
ease immediately completed the Emperor’s couplet-— 


I/a. j^!<> <«/ JJ ^aa» 

l;u^' U ^ 

together with her father in a 
private garden the Princess addressed as follows a singing 

the Emp^eror ^ gi'eea l^ree making a pointed referencejto 


)J? Jli J,l5 J.jyi <-f 

lJj Jjb'Ji cJjC 

_ A maiden one day accidently broke a mirror of the 
Jr-nncess which was obtained for her from far off China. The 
words uttered by the maid and the witty reply by the 

Princess make a complete couplet — 




Some other verses — 


ij* 1:5^ -s-)" 5 '->‘>■0 

|.f SiSjjj ^ J 

ui-v^lwl U J.U ^^4^ jjM» tS'-I^y 5 <-r^j 
4_ftl JCs y i_&S ^ 

«>-»» 3 ^^3^ U (^433.0 


S. Khadim Husain Zaidvuri, 

J Tear {Arts), 
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“ Yet to be sure a single beautiful line lias 
wrought the wo^-ld more good tlian all the 
masterpieces of mechanism. ” 

Ja-rclin cV Epicure. 


T he name of John Keats has by general consent been 
plficed among those intellectual giants who have been 
the ornaments of their species. However imposing be 
the attributes with whicli time has invested tlie })oets and 
the heroes of antiquity, the brightness of their fame Iia.s 
been eclipsed bj'' the splendour of his laqnitation ; none has 
Ventured to dispute the ascendancy of liiii genius. Had he 
not been nipped in the very bud, he would liave been the 
greatest hero of the field of poetry ; .still he shone forth in hi.s 
day as one of ^the most brilliant luminaries in the literary 
firmament. No wonder, then, that when thi.s .sun of the 
poetic solar system went down the literary horizon, leaving ; 
behind him a glorious and resplendent trail of light t'» lead j 
the benighted and illumine the path of many a poetic way- : 
farer, Shelley, one of Ins contemporaries and devoted friends 
gave expiession to his unfathtmuible grief in a intxst touching 
elegy “ Adonais ” whose finst lino nuns as follow, s * '■ 


" I weep for Adonais— he i.? dead!" 

and in the same stanza he aaj^s 

* Till die future dares 



MY FAYOTJllI'£a POET 
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The parents of Joliu Keats were Thomas Keats and 
Frances. John Keats was born on October 31, 1795. His 
parents were people of common merits. This shows as 
Hudson pertinently remarks, “ In neither of his parents, 
nor, so far as we know, in any other member of his family 
were any traces to be found of that rare poetic faculty with 
which John Keats was mysteriously endowed at his birth. 
It is indeed one of the most curious paradoxes in literary 
history that a poet whose whole soul was filled with a 
passionate love of beauty and vvhose taste turned instinctive- 
ly, as- if through natural affinity, to the romance of the 
Middle Ages, and the wonderful land of Greek fable and 
song should have been born into conditions so singularly out 
of harmony with his temperament and ideals.” 


His father died of a horse-fall in 1804 j and the mother 
after remarrying succumbed to consumption in February 1810. 
Later Keats took to surgxo'y. But ere long he dropped his 
surgical profession and wrote verses for the remaining period 
of his life. He made acquaintance with Leigh Hunt, Shelley, 
Haydon and others. In December 1818 his beloved brother 
Tom, a consumptive invalid, died, leaving a great void in his 
brother’s heart. It was in the same momentous year that he 
made the acquaintance of Miss Fanny Brawn. His whole 
soul at once went out to her, with swooning admiration of her 
beauty. Soon they were engaged, but the actual marriage 
never reached to fruition. On the night of February 3, 1820, 
t^e poet had the attack of blood-spitting from the lungs. The 
e nd was near and Keats too knew : “ 1 kno w the colour of 
that blood ; I cannot be deceived in that colour ; that drop 
of blood is my death warrant; 1 must die.” Keats was 
exceedingly unhappy. A host of harassing ideas preyed upon 
his mind with unrelenting tenacity.' The worst of all was 
the sense of the impending and probably final separation 
from Fanny Brawn. 

On September 18, 1820, be left England for Italy accom- 
panied by the young artist Joseph Severn, leaving behind 
many sad hearts. His friend, Leigh Hunt wrote a tender little 
farewell ending with the pathetic lisies, “ but farewell for a 
while — thy heart is in our field, and thou will soou be hack 
to reign it.” In October they reached Naples. Keats in a 
letter to Brown, speaks of Miss Brown in ;phrases which 
wrings one’s heart when one reads them and the hardest of 





nearis is i>ouucl to shed ‘ iron tears’ : “ 1 can bear to die— I 
^uuot bear to leave her .... Oh, God I God I God i 
iivery thing I have in my trunk that reminds me of her goes 
throi^h me like a spear .... My imagination is 
n? ^ about her- — I see her — I hear her . . . . 

Oh, Brawn. I have coals of fire in my breast. It surprises 
n#e that human heart is capable of so much misery.” 

Nothing could save him from the jaws of death, he died 
on Februi^ 3, 1321, in the lap of his dear friend. He was 
buried in Rome. His name was inscribed along with the 
epitaph which he himself had composed in the bitterness of his 

soiil, Here lies one whose name was writt in water.** 

_ Now let us have a passing glance on the poetry of Keats. 
It IS a world in itself. It has been rightly said of him that, 
^ a poet he lived but little in the present world of realities, 
wnnih to him seemed hard, cold and prosaic. Where Words- 
worth spiritualizes and Shelley intellectualizes Nature, Keats 
content to express her through the senses. His was a 
sj^uoHs lore of natural beauty— the beauty of field and forest. 
Of flower and sky and sea ; and in the interpretation of this 
wCairty Bo English poet takes a higher place than him.” 

_In 1812 Keats read Spenser’s ” Fairy Queen ” and as 
Oolym tells us, “ It was the Fairy Queen that awakened his 
pnii^/’ It is well said that “ in putting Spenser into his 
hands, Keats’ friends had taken him to the ‘ fountain head 
of poetry His poetic career began with “ The Ode to 
JNightmgam,” says Compton Ricket, “embodying the very 
spirit of old romance is the most voluptuous and passionate 
in its emotions. At times the emotion threatens to over- 
power tlm writer and an hysterical euphuism here and there 


“ Thai I nUght drink and leave the world iinseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 
Kade far away dissolve and Quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known. 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here> where men sit and hear each other groan ? 


Where Beauty can not keep her ;;iustrous eyes, 
Or new tove'pfne at them beyond tomorrow. 


FAVOTJBITE poet gj 

or when the poet cries out, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn • 

same that oft-times hath ’ 

and Beamy '■ a„a sings' '‘i^.^tblLtdXenTel" " 

Beauty was awake ! 

w®>'e ye not awake ? ” 

respesL® 'ae^t'^faXmdedr?^^ *” ““”7 

maidens observin/cei tain ^ superstitution that 
would get a vS uf'Sefr "futare hn.K^® i ^ 

pertinently remarks, “ Li Koa s tbrn^'K 
He goes on further, “ It is husband appears. *' 

magic ’. The description if wfrlruf^. 

exquisite beauty of his^pvnr.nc • to melody. ” ihe 

ing lines of his ‘ mirrored in the follow- 

Beyond a mortal impassioned far 

At these voinptuons accents, he arose, 

Etherial, flushed, and like a throbbing star 

Seen mid the sapphire heaven's deep repose - 

into her dream he melted, as the rose ’ 

Blendeth its odour with -the violet — 

Solution sweet ,/ 

to Keats’ Si'’' 

to the highest point. The noem foT ^ telling 

ife and it is pervaded by b^ea^ty 

it IS said that Isabella is a di-fmn % Keats best works, 
love, and results in tragedy. ^ secret and dangerous 

clad in thfdmpiesTgarbf wiien 

“ I met a lady in the meads 
Full beautiful — a fairy’s child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was light. 

And her eyes were wild. 

A„d tie jewelled a„d most voIupWous of the lines 

And theie I shat her wild, wild eyes ’ 

With kisses four. 
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Here we stop our stroll in the beautiful garden of Keats’ 
poetry, which is full of iiuiumerable flowers welcoming us. 
There are ‘‘Ode on Melancholy, the Ode to Autumn, the Ode 
on a Grecian Orn” and the beautiful Enclymion beginning 
with, “ A thing of beauty is joy for ever.” These are some 
of “ the mightiest achievements of English verse. ” Thus, 
Keats was a genius, lie was a poetic genius. His poetry is 
the embodiment of a desire for tranaformi’og this s('lflsh ivoiid 
into an ideal paradise. He felt that he belonged to a woiid 
higher and nobler. These lines have been fully verified in 
Keats Human life and happiness may be brief, yet Art 
may enshrine them with an ideal beauty that outlives the 
years. The Gospel of the oneness of truth and beauty as 
preached by Keats is the ba-st since Shakespear.” Poetry 
has always come to Keats as naturally as leaves to a tree. 

In his poetry, Keats has given expression to the highest 
and noblest thought that have ever been conceived by human 
mind, and aroused in the breast of their fellow-beings some 
of the noblest aspirations that have ever throbbed in human 
heart. 

Ali Ietiza Usmanv, 

11 Ymr {Arts). 


0 ! come with me, see how it ilows 

A serpent sliding by 
Seat silient down from out the snows 
“ The High ” to glorify* 

A bosom broad and bare to bring 
j-.'efrcshing slielter there 
Where briglit and blue the ripples rin, 
A song of loving care. 

Blest thou art O noble river 
In thee is peace and joy 

1 stand by thee and thunk Him ever 

For gifts without alloy. 


Anand SwAiiUT Gupta. 



1|* R. CHINTAMANI in his Convocation address to the out- 
if I graduates of the Lucknow University deplored 

that “ the average University product of today is not a 
shining example of excellence.” Is it a pertinent question to 
ask what proportion of the blame lies at the door of the In- 
termediate Colleges ! Leaving aside the question of “ Exami- 
nation requirements” do we promote intellectual training and 
refinement extending the cultural influence of higher educa- 
tion in our students ; or do we follow the stereotyped routine 
work helping them to “ crib and cram ” for longer hours 
leaving them little time to develop and widen their in- 
dividualities I 

The spirit and work of our Social Service Association is 
highly commendable ; yat as the age-old adage runs “charity 
begins at home” we would very much like to see the activities 
of this body include the scores of urchins straying all over the 
campus in the afternoon. Mr. Hazlett is doing all he can but 
student co-operation is lacking. Why should not the Asso- 
ciation take the work up. 

It is a crying shame that we have 500 students and yet 
not a single night school is run for our servants nor 
the children of the iieighbourhood. Let the Hostel Brother- 
hood’s deliberate. Some day, we trust the College Social 
Service League will find it a practical proposition to open a 
school in a distant village— man tain it throughout the year-— 
an old boy as the resident worker helped by groups of 
members on all week-ends and holidays ; One village to become 
the Assciation’s special care in every way— year after year 
till time to shift to another. 

Very few of our students had the opportunity of knowing 
the late Mrs. Jardine since she was more directly concerned 
with our University College ; but some of us who had the 
privilege of knowing her, can join with those of Holland Hall 
in mourning the loss we have sustained. Those who go from 
here to Holland Hall in the years to come will be the nnnrpir 
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T\yr we have already expressed our sympathy foi 

Mr. Jardine but we want to thank him now for kindly sharina 
with us, m a short talk, the deep and inspiring spiritual 
experiences of his bereavement— “ There is no death but only 

SGparEtion~God shares our sorrow/’ 

Society Co-operative Stores need, I under- 
fni patronage of every member of the 

1 everyone that success of this enter- 

piise depends entirely upon the co-operation of all. 

Hocky teams. 

Ihe season has just begun and already the former have 

fromthlir/l-‘’^^n“?f' Cawiipore they wrested the trophy 
CiTiVn College teams of the province and the Hyderi 

Cup IS no less a compliment to their prowess The Salim^fiTn 
promises well for the Hocky Eleven ^ ^ 

Hall ” is the first name inscribed on the 
beautifiil Silver Cup presented by the Foot-ball Captain Elk 

■mem' ^Wefi "If for Inter-Hostel Foot-ball tourni- 
College.'^ generous loyalty to the 

opening of a music class has removed a lone-felt 
want, and since it is a branch of the Prayag Saimit K i 

iinlitv of work ''' or 

Sts for tC i’m ^ arrange- 

nents for the study of western music could also be made. ^ 

Tun Physics and Chemical Societies are goina out on 

the examinations. We wish tbATn 
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beyond ali doubt, is a natural desire. To say that all men 
long for happiness is to confess that we are human beings. 
In striving to realise the true aim of our being, we wish for 
that which is implanted in the very heart of our effort — 
happiness. Christ in His gospel recognizes this and therefore 
it is humane, sympathetic, consoling, “ Unrest and weari- 
ness, the fever of passion and the chill of despair, soul- 
solitude and heart-trouble, are the very things He comes to 
cure. ” He says in the very opening of the “ Beatitudes ” 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” So, even this year, we dare to extend to you 
Happy Christmas greetings. 

Chuist was so poor. Even the stork according to an 
old English ballad, — before the three wise-men of the East 
went riding to Bethlehem, before the poor shepherds followed 
the star-— accompanied other birds to see the baby in the 
manger and was so moved at the sight of the Christ Child 
so cold and helpless in the rude bed that he plucked his warm 
fluffy feathers for the baby’s coverlet. That is only ima- 
gination— but such was the poverty into which the Child 
was born and he grew up to be a man who “ had not where 
to lay his head a friend of the poor and sinners through- 
out._ Let this Christmas be happy and merry for us in the 
spirit of this “ Son of Man ”. Let us be friends to the poor, 
the untouchables, the unemployed as much as those who 
are sick and diseased and charitable to those who are 
politically or socially opposed to us. 




Wlillc you lie snug an4 warm 
Between your soft white sheets, 
A worthier one than you 
May have to walk the streets. 


Doyou4eserve.ie.be ■ , .. '• 

Well*‘house4, well-clothed, weiWed ? 
A worthier one than you 
May search dust-bins for bread. 


While you lie snug and warm,. 
While you forget the poor, 
Christ in His mother’s arms, 
May be outside your door. 


C, Daemon 


USE OF P®ETM¥ 




* "* f .”■ *®>'« ‘■‘■■« ““"y "!>» <3o not 

of r.?nlo accusation that it is 

° Of th^f instance, they say 

use i$ poetry to a doctor or a aiecliaiiic ? 

nhtr/£o? life cannot be circumscribed by oross 

Doetrv hflq £«i T“ ^ narrow conception of life 

brea/on^^T?®f*” enabled men to earn their 

to mant and it still furnishes a means of livelihood 

who are not true poets at all. Alfred Teinlvso^ 

becamra jUd financial troubles 

became a Lord, and lived a life of ease and happiness. 

emotS, Xttaat" ' 'n.,"* ^ 

an ecstasy, and heard “ e^cperienced a thrill. 

which seems to be wafted^ frmf +i a sweet tune 

blissful . i> «vv* I waited fiom the unknown. Poetrv is 

wou d Ut h«r^^ slee:p \fq O 

W^ren^ thft’ hrm^lh/"^ beaker of «; the ^blushf^ 

beaded bubbles winking ^at fountain “with 

all cares and worries of ^th^ Jn i 

dim ?” “ ^°^”®sof the world “fade away in the forest 

all flSra Md®m?tb reLoS,-„‘° “ '* ‘'®‘ 

Bnt there are many’who 

they do not understand nneSJ^ as such. That is, because 
It is impossible indeed for^s^^n literal sense, 

world in a grain of sanf ’> Vif.? dayman “ to see the 
things as they are "ha 1! ^ ^ ®®®s 

seer. Prescott has giVen a veiw si.f Prophet or 

iog of a poet’s mind ‘^® work- 

conscious mind, ” he savs “ deeper mi- 
ter of universality. ! ^ aconm.o ^ 

is the actuality of the emotinn?^^^^a”’f fiction, however, 
y <^1 ®ne emotions, and behind all the funda- 
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“i"‘poef Mind. [Page 27' 

Hohel^s yrto efeS'n fin 

^ life, not only ill yourself hut of the rhytli 

He B like a oeerwho leads J" "'*‘“1® »« cSio. 
nature of tilings. " into the. vei 

H.at PoSry mL4"pmoL‘Mlel ‘i® acousatio 

™.eou pointed out Vg”Ll M ? d^amers. Yet. 1“ 
their own uses. Most of us win dreamers hav, 

W?pf f ‘^at “ 1 fe I the 

H e can however Sfiv th -If nf “® *^ot an empty dm <im 

The f ‘'^“d Veiief^^^^^ g'ves rekxa- 

il is r; ““ i® eiteemed ‘h®” »o®t 

n ■ ttiQciiis- of relieviiifT i-i we rojQ.i6iiiber 

Cardinal Kewman has said *" It 5! ®y®J‘burdened mind^as 
that a man derives a ^ moreover be denied 

e-rc* 0 , the imagiuatiof 

inglfpreSrTOC^JoS'^J'^^feas.asafety valve tend- 
pression to our feefincrc! mental disease. It cyitToo 
communicate our feelinjtTo ofhe^'^®® ^“stinctivf wish ^to' 

bmadeus i, enabling Tto SarSve onToind! 

of ^ ^>alm for I’cal character of 

t£ n„/„U'T*''‘ cri 

Nntnl lot and with " edL?„W W^elf tohg 

>i®o serve who only staifd 3 P'®‘y said “ They 

'thical value 1^05 Ufe.“‘ Yt "“h ?s “®ral and 

U 1 life by Its chastenino- and ® value ?n 

nables us to raise ou^sefves 

nd awakens a true sense S « ®^®yf material pursuits 
^^fties in life and so opel and peiSnt 

. ^ “®j'f minobling form of „ n^®ans of a higher 

worldly aims is unable to which the Dursiiff 


B. Banebjee, 

// Fear {Science}. 


MhllM. 



w* tITH the feelings of listlessness from affects of untimely 
\\ rising, I entered the sickroom. Mother lay on her 
’ ' deathbed. My two brothers and sisters were already 
there. What had happened ? With growing nervousness I 
looked at the patient. Her breathing was hard and her ejes 
were dreamy. She was motionless. Dea th gazed into her 
pale face. The last of the last moments came. 

“ Where are you going mother ? ” I gasped in fright. 
She did not answer. The sob of the household answered 
me. Then my eyes unwept for many years swelled with 
tears. I was sad and agrieved— a broken heart. 

A month passed away. The appointed work went on in 
its appointed way. I was still sad and broken down. I was 
the niotherlesS“^wan and haggard. lu the meantime biting 
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“ But wont you take your tea, babu. ” The answer 
was “ No ! ” 

“ It is growing dark ! ” 

“ Yes I ” 

“ Still you will go out, babu ! ” 

“ Yes ! ” 

I was nearing the village Ranaghat, It was dark and I 
flashed my Everready to find the way. About a hundi*ed 
yards down the village path stretched the lines of E. B. 
Railway. 1 heard the rumbling of an approaching train. 
'Then 1 saw the flash of searchlight teai'ing through the mist. 
What a tremendous speed ! 1 was not within forty yards of 
the lines when the train was in full view. But, hark 1 1 heard 
a female voice gasping out “ Yes, I will die 1 1 must die ! God, 
give me courage ! ’’ A wild convulsive cry followed. 1 flashed 
on my Everready spontaneou.sly. Someone lay on the railway 
track. There was not a moment to be lost. The path 
descended down a steep .slope ahead of me. 1 ran breathlessly. 
'Two seconds ! 'Three seconds ! 'The express was within ten 
yards. My feet slipped and 1 reeled forward. So bad 
was my fall that i could not check a scream of pain. My 
heart throbbed as if a living creature leapt within my chest. 
Only two words escaped to me at the time “ Impos.sible I She 
is run over ! ” I sat on the ground for half a minute. 'The tail 
end of the express passed from before my eyes. 

“Amazing!” said 1 approaclung her. “Amazing indeed!” 
But who can you be madam ? ” 1 fla.shed my torch and it 
liglited on what might have been “ a pair of imperious eyes, 
on darkling sun-kissed cheeks and on the curving bow of a 
rose-bud, mouth that blended into the beauty of an en- 
chantress, She was quite a girl, certainly not out of her 
teens. She was really lit for the heroine of the mightiest 
romance. Alas I My unfortunate fall had prevented me from 
playing my roll. At the moment she still panted and on her 
beautiful faded cheeks loomed the horrors of death. Growing 
very serious and with a certain air of dignified gestures she 
said gravely and slowly, “At the last second my courage 
failed. But, I will never do it again. No ! never. But who 
am I ? Don’t ask it, please. Mine is a strange, strange 
affair.” I could not speak for emotion. She looked full into 
my face. Her eyes were a dream, and they held me spell- 
bound. When I came to myself, the flitting apparition of 
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beauty was gone. Yes, the deer-eyed creature ^ had moved 
away. Where was she gone ? Only she had left with me 
her recollection and the stamp of her charm upon my bosom. 
The only other thing she had forgotten was a valuable piece 
of paper. The following words were penned in distinct female 

hand;— . 

“ Scandal-monger* know not the agony of a young widow's heart. But tliey will 
know it soon. One unfortunate death will seal their venomous tongue for ever. Will 
nnf thi.ir rnnsotence nrick them? They are at the bottom oi it. Dear E.nth and soil, 


,M ALINA, 


With twitching pain in Biy right^ arni I plodded huck 
through darkness till I reached my destination. 

Another month passed away. The first bright smile 
beamed upon my face when 1 received a letter of appointment 
from the “Textile Corporation” at Bombay. I had graduated 
only six months ago and it was seer chance to obtain a decent 
job so soon. I made hasty preparations for departure. After 
two days, full of enterprise, 1 left for Bombay. The big city 
entertains the newcomer with diversities of its scenes and 
activities. I spent a fortnight in sight-seeing and making 
purchases. I began to look upon life more and more in terms of 
business. Yet one evening as I sat on the beach, I do not know 
wherefore was caused a great tumult in my heart. 1 could not 
laugh away the unwelcome feelings. Once more 1 was the 
same weeping philosopher. 

A whisper escaped my lips, “ I will never get rid of this 
melancholy mood.’’ Someone passing by turned her face to 
me and smiled. She had the same wild, wild eyes and the 
dreamy look. She was in her full glory. She was 
married. She was happy. 

“ Ma-li-na ! ” I gasped in half broken, half suppressed 
voice. I stretched my arms. She did not stop, h'lym the 
automobile on the road peered a human face. Malina was 
his mistress. 

Malina, you have cheated me. You did not know that 
you haunted my dreams. You were the desire of my desires. 
You have played with me a cruel trick. Jilalina, come back ! 
You have left me alone, the unhappiest soul on this earth. 
Will not tears bring you back ? Will not prayers reach 
your ears ? Will not love melt your heart ? Come back J 
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one word, one sweet word 
in. Speak one word, 
come back I 

^^moved away. Malina 
Yes, she did not. My 
Yes, she did not. Th( 

^ I saw the haze comin 

V of heaven. All 

Aiaiina, come back I ” 

B, K. Banerjee, 
II Y ear {Science), 

EWING llTERAgy U]^j0lg 

vere Wi 

mt aim ;„H ?. ' »* »= realisation 

1 iufhtfSrtwSs'S S’® admirab e . 

^inn in .f ™ and their valual 

fc on leads us to believe that a bright fntnrA i;?? 


iiei not your 

Malina I One 


memory bring 
sweet word 1 J 

The automobile had 
did not come back. 
She did not look back, 
beneath the waves, 
wandered in the 
still 1 said 


unseitisnness, and thoughtfulness ; 
an atmosphere of Love. 

Add a spice of Usefulness, 
a few grain of Cheerfulness, 

Season with Smiles, 

Stir with a hearty Laugh, and 
it to everybody. 

SUBESTDJBA FeASAD AsTHANA, 

II Year {Biology) 


(Collected.) 
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mm f^^T, m ^<i i 
^ «r 5TW «Tf #<T5K M»Ji 

Jagat Narain Sharma, 

Second Year (Arts) 
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q;f®if qetR % fft®ft q^ RT^qft |i5rr, 3 ® 

®fc5n % St® %T, *101 t|!s[ Sift iRtR® i%s:»tf %r «^ift |?aT— -q®, 
J# fts|5lTqqi ®II^, qit S 3 #r SRlRJ^ I I 

®®ft ®®ft qq: itm i^il, 5^5 % q® ^ qf r, 3S «ks: qi® it 

^ 5T® ft |®T— g\ %® qqt m, q# ®qr ««, 2^ 

^ %X i^3T «K3 qqr «II 3R ®®ft sft ftt ®l*fq q cit I 

“ I qftt 1 3tq ft ftq ®t®.q;s: ^ • 

5qq «Ri ®Ts: TO |3n, gRTOtr ^ ®ts: qt^— TOfit ||TOft 
® 3 igft ^ |®i, ®qft gift aft?: % sf^skr ^ %r ^ws 2^ 3® 
arqR StiqiRI ft |q mm iqq RK %T, m ^ qilft® ft 
TOR, Ssftstft ft f®ft atqft ftq it^ft ®qi— q?:fg ®q sqft ^fqw 





% ^ mj, ^fil— ^ «7C f^ife m «»r 

^ — 5fn^ ^RTt^i q«ir gfN: ’jsr 

^JTjfr ^^sTr^i^r 3Tr|, “ |r qf$j5tj ? 

“ <i?n*IST iitR I’’ 

“ 3 ?^r,f srcr M mcT ^ ®T i" 

“'T^, qV^ ^*ITT I ” 

^ %I -g^yr 3fV ^ ^ >7^t, Jisr ^ Zjm ^ 

31R5 ^ 

pit ^Ttr ^ %qr, a;^ q^^ncT ^ 

tr *it, ^ 5 ^ 33i» i 3 % 35r^i 

in^ fe?n alt f^ ^-1 

3trt ^ srtt — zmi ^1 

*. . ^ ^ ^ ^r| <io q-l qq ^ It, 

^ ‘^frq ^ W tWT^ li jjq ^ ^ 

5tT3J, fee Qiq? qq 5l?[cr f^j, SfTqTaT gn| J— » ^ qy^f gj^ |j 
ttf p qt Jra^t, jt «t “ %q, || ^fen$, r^ ^ 

fmfeqt 'nalq— srif qfqqr [ stgqir 
qwt ?rt qqj ^ q^f. ^rt! alt nq ijfti q^ | ,» 
tjT ^qr 3fqj?q, qt _sqiq ^ ^zn, H, % q;qq, ^ 
«if j^, =^551 31F ttT «ri,— %q?5 arj^rr ^ t 

^frr ^,qjt^ t qt arniqi, ^ ijftsr it S5a[t 

qt 55^1, tutf gfftt 5Ft55f 1% ItR r?^, q^ 

^ few, trtq% s*n — “qqr Jinf qt an q«T g 1 ” 

*1^3 Itr 3fi5f^ % ^ tf r w, 3?r?jn ^ wfe m 

WSiFSq W, tmtt qqt — Wl^fqqi | ,l 



( <£ h 

. %55 w m, fc < 5 ^ 0 : 1 ? 

f^^il qfi, 3rr^i?[r ^ 3tt=c ?(i m «ihi ^ 

fgqw % 51 ? 5^ J I mi <30! i sirr 

3T5«r^r?: «? ^ srt?: wr*! 55 ® ^fiK 1 

'7^*3 TO ?T 5i|, cTi 4ir wst '71^ Cl 1 ^ %''^ 51^^ 

S 03* Ti3«i ^iPR w ^rq Ct 3TT3 ^spiniT ^ 

w, si^?ft^ 3Ti^5T % ^^ 5131, ^5: raftr^s ti *13 sir ft ^ 

sRofi 31: fni: 3 ?i ®irai Si 


5 RWR 


(»ratf:%3nS) 

vircT 313131? 31 51^331? 1 1 5:fFi3i? ^ 

^ ^3 S 30 5 OT 3 P? g |§3133 “^153 S 5 :?! 5331 ?” S t — 

“3iqS # SII33I %i 'i^f^r qc q|^r3 % s[« 

3iV q?l5 q? 55 35^:% 3TS W ^ I ?5i3rn3^'t 

( 3(33 5130^3 3:q-f3^% qiT %355 ?^3I! ^f3 3T 5:331 WW3 % 

^ 3 1^ I ^ 33^ f%^3 33 331 ?3 3lt f^cR 

qi: fRRl 33 351 ( 3313 31% ) % 5|fe3l S 

151 3q-f3*^% |?35 ^ 3 31? 31^ 35l€l 313131 

3J1II XXXXXX ®f?5q3l 31 ?% 

WcT 3lt 33 % 31133; ^iffqiqt ^13cft 5:??33T? S ^ 3?* P’ 

fl??1f-^ir?3l S?5I3I3I? 311 33333 fSiyil 3ira?T3 3;f33T5fff S 
fsn I ?3 35 ^ 33 3I%! 33 3313 %ll| |3T | I 35^5 331 
533# %^[ qifsRir^^ S ?S ^ % 3? % gi3I3t? 33 ??f3 ^531 1 1 

311^(33; 3;f3^ S 513 % 333 SI3I3T^ 35f3 3Tf^ 5r35f3R 

353 ? t I 33fS 3113 S 3tf|[ ?t t 33lfq 333 

31(353 S r%i[ 313131? 3131 S153 I I 333 |— 

.' ?3 33 % 55t 313, 

.,X;,- ; .' 3 ^ Sft ^ 3^ 1 



( «*. ) 

^ d ’nn §tf TO I 

^*r 51^ d^ 55*T% I, 

^ cm)r f JT ^11% I { 

Sftro gH 3R ^ gqr Hit 5!ftfir vm I 
« a^BT fe, ^ 

3?Rft I =TO-5TO ^ , 
f^enft ^ ®f^or f%?;ot , 

^ ^r I srsrr^ 3?i>rer-3iR-g[i?: , 

'sfm «K ?fN*r g;r % ^fr?:n 

^ ^ ^f srgpcT 3n5R?T^ 1% 

-C .a,* , ft ^ I, 

^<ns ^ K!fm 1 1 at 53 «ft ^ 355 Braraiffaftaf ^ S 

gp^a^S^twat^ amap, twi 

t sn^a alwTO'f!! <ts ^ (iiftar # at gstnt asmaff 3;% 
^^tlRf « gfaar .,^1, -w^, ^ 

STTST :33f?|^ fJ^-JTTrr 
n*R I; % ^55 j 

^ 3T^f? gurir, 

5*in 5RJT-%f^ 1 

5?rf nR ?:TS5r, srrai 


I’ir, sft, eRi I 

»WT ?CT Uf?: 

^ m ^s^tm 

®»W in^r ^ sff?:5r6RT!?r i 
aTRn srt 1si?r-sii^, 

sjiaTr ^ 55pjf ! 

^ ^ ^ 3n^ # wrfif^ ^n% 

5iq55 gfnf%?ff % 

^ mK \ 

aniT «r^ wiffi 
^r*i m. 5:^1 | ? 

5?r^ arf^ftgi «?o si® ?i»ii srt© ?iiii:?iit ;# 

^ |e?rr I, I® ^ ^i air^n: ! 

f^sr 1 1*!' sffts w « 

^ qr?n spt ^ ^«Tf%‘jnc!Tr5: i 

5jT-s!f wir sicrV m I gfl u 

asif wi S: s^n fsrr I sq*ff q>T sttsih: i 
S i! ^f«i ?itt sTTwi I SRI tor: h 

fiEKt ‘f 3^^ 

15 1 fC ! JT^ ¥(^ qiR i qi Jia^rst TRT I 
3r*i ^ sf^TUT? 

^ ^s % qR: ^5511 t 

qit qit$ ^ in % ^*?^!asr % osii^ ? 
f*RST^ ferlffT 3rif! ^ Siq^ IW % 5ilR II 
TOtfl artist % 1:% ^ qn ^r^i ii 





^ ^ I aaf, ^ g,g^ 

sprIsSk aiptr w ams I’ I at^i graro^, ^ggwra' 

w^tsRt^i war aa ^flififalafkm 

*asraff ST DSS? xiisfv?$ ; 4 ' ■^ana^ nn ^ »> Ik ^ ™ 

^caTOaS>jTO,aireit| mas aftmt 
% wa 0 atftr aw ft »rf> 

am? ft ‘a![fj, ,}> ,jj5^ 
aa aa^ mff % ^ 

wa, Taaa am to fttaf ft a*rm 


i| 

3 ?s«Kr gj% 

?i«rr ^Pcr 

asir »' 

frm f^m m 1 ^372^ ^ 37^ 

3 ?i*Tlt I ffpcr^sr # ?n^ 1 -^ 

f^?r ®rt^ 5 j^ < 71 ^ ^ I 

% ^« 5 r % J 3T%o 

^ aja. ^ m, „|. ^ , _ 'v. ^ . 

Wi??ir # ‘ 1 1 5 *rt «rI 

EPT *> a^t, wmt ft> ,:s, t ( mft Bft a rfr 

a^a) I smftt arawaa a*sU a^ 

.f'««lW:;srSrtJ5li sr,*"* 

BftaaWftga^afaa,%ft^T^’^«'^ -toll a®. 

>ose formally* coucl.iTCd'|'*IS l!abite’*of "’‘*V‘‘ ®®‘’"‘=‘ P™'- 
rust, so promoted and regulated ml .f , ha^, I 

nptiou of such objocte as st m tlX 

>e formed to carry along with themTpurposel- 

i 4 i ISTf f 1 1 ^ 7,^ ^ 

^ » w^r f nr I ^ ^ ^ *r^ ^ 


( ) 


^ 5Rf% R RSISR km SIR gfl ^ 

sfs rW *r|l ^ Rf 3OTC?!! afe I * rr t wrt %V 

jjrfsscn % r|5^i ^TRKCT ^ e¥ar% r # 

rRer 55>ff % ^ eiRR 5T 5:fi I } RRf t> k\ srP^sscrr ki 

fsrsiR sfi RCJcRf RtRTR umi I ‘' mx shisr 37R Rft mfw^ 

^Rr 55>r IRRRI g RT 5g>iit I R.% R ^ISTRf % RRI 

51^^” I 5e% iRR^ftR snifR^ RjfRcrr r i^r € 1 : ^RIRRI Rfcr % ^R 

r?:rii strw Cf’crl I ^ifeRRJ R!#r*# rI ^ 

^ 1 1 R;f%?lT 1;^ €t RRf R Ct R?: R;fRR«T 5ffR!fT RRI R R]^ R# 
RT i|t 5rf^ 1 1 RRt f 3®*#, IrT^ ^R % 5RR5=^ 

gifesiRI 5T RSffl I I ^R R'^ RiSrcR R5f %»^R 

RvO^ ^ f%3r^:iR^ R I — 'When in the progress of modern 

literature, writers aimed to rival the great authors of anti- 
quity, the different styles in their servile imitations clashed 
together, and parties were formed who fought desperately for 

the style they chose to adopt....,.....” I^f^f ?Rf^R ^tRtR^ 
I I ^ itf il feRl fRR 5g?R3[lRt 31RRT ^155 kt 
r| 1 1 

RSrfR RTRI k ^RRR RRI ^RffR?: ^ RC RR* ^ «Kf5R 
^ 9CRR! R ^ ® ^ SRr! kt ^C’RI # ©TRifaRRT RRI 

fertRTRR RFt eRR ft I RltfRIR! RC RRl%RT R 3R^ R^ll R?: 
ft5^-eni?RrR»i5g' % R% # 'RRR^'^^ R^l 

^ iSraRIRf R^ fRj SRf SRf HRR RlfRRf ’CgJ I cRT cRf ^ 3fk 
m I, eft ^'tI 3T?5f% R fIRf I RRRfT ^R’t: ^fftRt 
RRJRfV (r^ R^?:-5p:RRr €t Rff% STIRil^ ^RR I I 

R^iIr Rf ^^Ri I % STS^^ RifeiTR SfsftR R^f 

^ I RRTfR RR% ?:feRRIRll Ril tft STOfftf CRT RfRI 1 3®#» 
^mxi^'inkxkxkv^ ?:=RRr3ftft RR^’^^R# gmRRS?TKR5^ 
RH RRa «!% RR SrfRRj^ Rfe^SER 13R RT 1 R^^ilR RJI® % R^fR^ ft 
sft ftRiT RraiR^ RRgcT f^Rrl afftffl 

R5I ^RI 3IR?PPPflT^ I II 

3fRi^ a^!«[ 

(fSf^TRR^) 





ul^l (;= 51^ ^ , 

ui« /u, ^,u ,=u £ ‘-‘■‘^ 

«S) uls^t iSyv ^1(»!^ Jo « J) ( I*^’* ,f' ‘-’’^ 

-:5) a'fr-f a“> J ^ ‘^- ■ij^f S, UKf ^a=ii. 

* UV* «, ^ I ' U^,. 

u4>- ^4=. ^ ^ ^ L>^ J^ 

u'^af ;,3 ^ j, ^ ^ ^ 

‘=®) u'«^ ^jm l/ r;=^ 

^ ^ (xab. (? * ^ , / ^ «ep- 

* ■• , j JV/,u 

{|J"';!} iU« 




X Uft^ 


dLtof 

/J®2 “.g’^ib’j ,,A^ ,, 

L5;f“ ^ 

ti’f^ Jt-^ -S^ ‘£j ^ ta!:^ ix . ... , (>5^')— “ 

^ ^ a*- ;5 u..;f ^j" -■*• '»^L^ oi,- 

: w ^ ^ .v; 

tv,> 4 ^,^-; i tev V us ■ - . ' £ u 

uT .s (JdSj ,_^ _ «i. 

-- U J 

Iwla. ^ V (_-»a>. jt j^:?,^ 

i^iJ r • -’’• - ".-T "' r'^ 

t)'*: .i V „» .,SS ^1 s ^ V?’>“ ^ ull^ ' 

W» ■ <=>}* jjjSJ yi^oaX, X I 

, i g!y 


( r ) 


^ ^ iSi] ^ ^ “ l/> oVJ Jt4 

- ^ li> «J ^ i 

^ <3^5la. ^ / d,J j#}® X tou ,a. ^?yj 

}i J'^ ^ ^ »)4-ij‘i ;^! J-* ^ Js>—t ^ «J tJS^t 

1 -=5^ >=5- J)^ 0iy‘’^~O^ )^; ^ ‘■=-^ t/)'*^ - ^S# Jiljx 

((_f*=^ WjaW ; 4*) - ^_/f / ;J JJ>j")* 

*Lai{>A - I ^ ^ Ju Xj ■ ^(j ^ aS ^ja j.,W ^i,.^ ;viS*..f 

•<i* ij^ I ^ J. ~ f® Jt X (J4^! <i«l )jt \%» y^ ^S ii>S!ii 

~ ^ <£" jj^ *} 

)V as *} iS 4z.}^ liiW ^ta«^ 

2 i/ '-^-f^ ^ u'i)^ Ji^'“ 2“! i. <-X»f - ^ ^ ^_jiGf 

Luj! “ j_/ JM** ^aij® ,s.>8fl 2 )}! ^J 2 -e->***4^ ^ (Jjl*^! 

2 ~ ^ <— Xl« ^JJ/\ jDijtui !^ ijjSA^ t«|f 

(^J^L ^) js ,») i? liV f«i 


** 

jji<uvl|J(:x ^)! 1*^? 

^ l/ uV- ^ i^f %Jd' ■ 

^/ 53; <ii^ - (*tX *x J^’>} ;,! j_yVJji i- lJ ij "*^3 

?rt ~ 1>«'" 5^ ybii >S> ,f QW^y 

^ SstsJ J.J} ^ c>i»*^ yj,)C« J lJ^ f ^jUj 

fSia. J eki&y<i US4»^ JJ*| Jjty ^1 - ^4? ^ ciJ JJ 

- I5f ^ igis^ ^j| Ij^ £ U)}^>ik 
1^3* ^r^ ui.>iasa-o ^fij 

^ U^J*^ v.5^ *5 }*“ <s? ; ^**S c_^| 

ysu. ^jf («; y ^ ;,awj ^ Jjj4^ ^.U; ,!x I,; pjfc iJ ja. 

If -jU’I ^ «yUU ^ ^ISfcU J ^txif - [gS !x^<i lJj/ 





^y^ ja ^ , /^oy }^ V £ 

>" . ^'~ } u’^J^ ^ ;)l ^ Ulf 

£t' .t " ^r 3^ j(^ rr* 

;; <=#’ ^) ^_jsu« Jui; ^ ^1 f sjj ? X O ■ f 

=^(-0 ~ Uj t t-y^‘^ u/ '^>«i <-< 

04 J{^ Xj ^ (. ^ x% 

* (j4-fJ iSsi." < I ., '■ ] f ^ ^ 0>)*H> 

‘-^ i^)*' » 3 ‘^ta«.| Luo sf ^ 

<ij®‘ JiJ ^ ^(jfy ^ ^ 

!J"J^ ;,I Sju J ^ ^Uo k;j - T 

■ 0!iu» (,, ;rj “’, Y*’ L>*^ 

-5 Ij lii i? ,!X ^ 

^-rc,'/' “'if '"r 

UJ.f uJ- u')^ cT?- '<-<5* KOiiV J soiitj iki,^ 


^ c>";S ) rf! Si^m 





^,;S Ji ih- 1;-=^ /.i5 ^k- 
f J tt'r” 5 * 5 ! Jir 5^^ 
■6f "/fes" Iji 1> O*^ ^?® 

55^ (-iirj lSi ^ JJ® ls«<2>i V ‘i*} i 
f ^;j./i ^iJle J>- iy - Ijs f hy> 
2!jj> i_)i^ i3^5^ L3b'’ ~ iJ¥'’fii ^ ^ 

j yiU X t— X ~ ?5J f, 

j*i5 ;tl ^ ^ U*)^ uS’’'^ ^ 

jj »0)j(i «-JU J?** jj) ^i'“! 

j! ~ e^ ^ '*5v‘ f, ^5! s^^'i ^ 

. .-Si, ^ uii-Ajj^L# iJv S »/.<& . ^Aula^ ^ 


* 



( 0 ) 



[j* f). api^ 2 jjjfj) iJj wiioi IgS ;j! 

j3 Sj - ^ jfii LJ>\^ ^;*S e,j~^ ^ >a f;j4 K ^lilj (_^U ^ 

if i,^ r®;^! i,a^ 5 sf ^ ‘\ I amsorry~ 

— I# i_ 53^ Ci-^J iiJ -=^ i*® y )-^ ~ ■=55^ 

■» f)a auu! _j i~^i^ ^!j ^jSxjj ly jj<i y JSia- 

(_r^ ^ *-^5 * 8 ^ / jsi;?- 

^ ij,a J.jj’w - ^ ^Jii \j!^l& J^i] >3i:, ...-.I ;)I ^ JS J<5 

<S5 SfJ (_ala) ^j| f'^/'v '^j (J*! j*!^ 5 ^5 ^ 

l_)A® ^ }ii^ ^ J^ yi i_)4'*> 

* ~ [•"j iS^ — J_)*a (j'S-aj £ (_)**5 i:fi y 

^/ «j - (3^5 !i (.»«5 ^/ J}^)<i i (J^'i U*^ 

cJ* 8 ^ u>- U3;b®‘ * ^ ^ * “ iS^ 

^J !^ - c;'3^ ■“ ^ 1^*=?^ W 

jji; £ ^jiJ ((j> tijS (•j'l*^ — i^fiSW* ^ i-y^ }^ii5>ii>t *3 jjf 1 .S-J 3 

— ij3 t£^y» <S{jLm< £ oii-jii tJJ t.S..'"*^ t_^j} ^ ijj® 

jUiiiiL 5 ^j! ^Jlf3 - V J*^ tj® 

sSjKA /*'« ;5^ i [*^ * '^- 

w Xj^ 10 — }3 ^)\J^t V“i;® " fi£ ^ U«. 

«£^ \J^ US-JSV. jJjiU US^ U^i ^ 3> Ci.!i.;l> ^j> - ;1« 

j*a j!> £0*^ y v! " ''’ C-’ 

}j,j ^ 0 ^ l«^I i ij*i- 3 » ^ ,^l3-5 I 3 ? 

^ ^58*^'^ “ 3*^ )y* ‘— ^! ^Ux ^ '-y laj ^ ^J"* l/SjS ~ <£ 

^1 ~ ^' 38 ^ r o*^ 1)8 ;4^ V - yj >8? O^ 

OM^ ^ ^ 58 ?! ;i ^ ‘-^ - 2 / c>«.)u' 45!-!^; i^f Jwt) ~ jw! 1 ^ 

<*^ )}! i-S’!! 8 $- £ i_^ 2 >.U ^ 4 ^ 

bt^ lii? ;}! Jl«^ ^_Ji'* t^^3*" bs);b - V lj<j;> Ujx - ^? /i) 

^ jAJ i3k' J5;t^ ;,■'!». ^jlgj - t# teii / ^ ^ 

^a f<3;i isjvJ - liJio ^t ^3*5 r ^ ~ 





5^" ~ K;?- i/ ‘i^ ^ ^ 

lS^ uff 5^'=^*^ ~ Ji^ / 

^ J« - V M y *j 05®’ u^ '^'=" 

^ lJ®' >^‘ ^ ^ ^ ‘''' 

^ J ^'ii i-^i! -j*^ cJif ^IjiS'Xv^ ^ 

y:^,^' 1 - 04®“ 

C))^ U35«' l)*" ^ ^ 

,64 j4^« ;?! ^ ^6’ / *-4?" L>i" ^=^'4 £Ji>^~^ 3®* 

cj:.! - ^ ,*i! L>-W ~ ^ ^ 

^ J 4*> - J ‘^•’S J’ ^ U3^ y ^ 

c4!y y,. - y f>/ / e/ ‘®“^'“ ^ 

J i.¥ ^ ,„4 - i-o 2# ;«u j,! !;,3 J*. / K6^ ^ 

’ - jVi ;?! ti*^ 5' *5 ■■ 4' J^- ^ -- c)''^ I-S^ 

J,La jiaj ;J 5J5 X jiW ,5 v^;l»w! - ^-3 ^bj ^,5 .ub' b ‘ ,5 Jb / Sj _<>! 

^ - !^U ui55 y cJb f\ 1 ^y,.:^ *!'*«• (_£i! ^ _>s4 cJbK/^ 16? 

L_?b jki ^5"i! y ^?5’' ^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ ■c:j^ I-Jj! ^6^t - J^-'^ O*^ ^ i/ y 

- J S5>A /! 2 u;>S!^ ~ 5‘^ ~ u'i" i:>‘^5 ^ 

£)H 1> X ^ fa >5^ ^'je, ip ^ *!a ^4.^ cyl 

! ^/ r®^ > 5 ! - 8 ’ U>*" c'^ 5 )*^ '-b'“ u.t - ^ t-53 

j% fyoo 1<S) i-SiJiSiJ^, f*=" } f*=»! bi! • • ^ J,) ^3 

- 1^5! i^ib X 4L.;''* ” 2a>^ H ui-^^ii Ji ;,! 


^ U>>^? ;. 

■ ^ ' ^.:F ^ cff^ ' “" tji. 
U^ t.^ii^l 12)*^’"* f***^ 


^j;& ^|k 









'4’ 5^ t:)Vj 

ii<*e>. jj i^jAe j ij&jjB <ij (jS (jjJ tiiK 

^ ^ cSi* 'f Ls^y^Xe iS ^ 

V-4;= ^ } ij“- f ^ tj/ Saj ^jbwu J jjtUe ^_J4C tiyS^i. ^Jit• 

* 4* 

^ cJi- t3.2w jjA^} a%&U ui^jS 

^jSJOj<i <!«s}j iw! J-X! ijJU £ Jjf ^)6'^ A ' yc# 

- '^) \J^ 5j^'^ ^ )5f Ja^ 3 ^ -^t ^ ,J^ dS 

"* ,1^ ^M> S^>> K.us-^ys ^ — 1^ (3^^1 ^ <sL^^ <oJ^ « fjf 

^ ij^ uS**^ y 

^*m 4 ^ yt)b ^ ( jftib J ^ A ^ 

O^ U^/ ^/' u5^'5) -.3^ l3"*^ )'^ )>‘^: ^ ^ y’ .uuUU<« 

.,i-ia^t ^ )^ 'Cpi -S^*"?) "■ iJt!^ A'^?^*** y ( {JA^ ^5^ 

iJ’^ ^ )5? ^ ^1 ^ I^*^' ^ ^ 

^ ur^felff j i^^uksj - ^ 43^13 UU <s:«3^ <5:^^ J6 / 

^! ««r^ 1 )^^ 60-^'* ^ )«3jy AiJ ^ (J^=^ ^ 

yLv# (sS^ 1^ ^ ^ tjy^ "“ t)^ ^Ut> 

^ « .' , 41^42* rf' ■„ ““■ iwCw ’if^ I ^mJ , dy.f \ , ^ %l!? mS. «J j-llsV ■j4i^4»ft0 — f.v«4l . i««3\li^ ■•Su4 





- l«i- !3f .iU ^ ^ 

^ by t/ -cpU i; jbk ^ by fjj, bj*„ ^ ^a ^ 

<« caa^ J)^t> !^,a i-jtdya <!««; ^jCj qit* jba (>) 

jf\ b^o ^ <iy.j Jjf iy- y ^5 ^ J_5;^l 

iyii* tyy jUyf£.j^ y y y ^ ^,4. 

e^ij b/^ ^Ljy. ^i^j ^_j4^ ^jj a- y ^ 

^ ^ is^^i J^. ^ /« - A/ Jly. 1^3^ , yii 

)U« ^jb.......,.jl^ jL^f ir l^a 2 ^J5 

b'i U»^ U>^ ^ *^5^ Lfy* £ ^‘i'b ibw y ya. ^.. ^u Ly y. 

r ^ ) 5 y - J^i^ L^;,«^f J^i■^ J Ja ^-iy ,j( _ J 

^ Ljb fa:L ^ y fob. ^ - (if c_fi:L' jy IjL fy, - 

yi ic^ fa=. ^J...^U ^ fa^L u-r^\ ^ J^ i 

f. '■^>^ ^} jjl i? ti? a-'. 'Ey* J,s; ‘i^. ^ JU &hJ ^ 

y ^ 5 ;i- - ^),y J^:f y 3^ ^L £ - y j^ 

CM. £^ 6 ^^) i^y Ix^ y ^yj) ^ 

U 5 ^ )j' ->^ 5 = yoa u^l:. J ( ^jf y; ^ fy ^ 

. —: IX.5.. ^ y 31, 3,1 by Jii^ y ay !f yy,^^ y<„f _ v,^ ^ 
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